WO 


TEATRE 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C2 (TEM. 3334) 


ADELPHI THEATRE Bei 


Evenings at 7.0. Mats. Tues and Sat 2.30 
In association with ANTHONY VIVIAN 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 
“TOUGH TAT THE. TOP = 


A Musical Play by A. P. HERBERT & VIVIAN ELLIS 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Evgs. 7.30. Mats Tues & Sat 2.30 


A NEW MYSTERY THRILLER 


THE LATE EDWINA BLACK 


with 
STEPHEN MURRAY CATHERINE LACEY 
RAYMOND HUNTLEY BEATRICE VARLEY 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 7.15 Mats. Weds. & Sats 2.30 


CICELY COURTNEIDGE i, 
“HER EXCELLENCY ” 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly at 6 & 8.30 Mat. Wed. & Thurs. 2.40 


FCommencing 29th August 


THE INK SPOTS 
FLORENCE DESMOND 
BORRAH MINEVITCH’S HARMONICA 
RASCALS, JOY NICHOLS and Big Co. 


PRINCE OF WALES ~ (Whi. 8681) 
Evenings 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 
JOE E. BROWN i. “HARVEY” 
by MARY CHASE 
with ATHENE SEYLER 


SAVO THEATRE 
——— TEM 8888 
Evgs., 7.30. Mats.. Wed. Sat., 2.30. 
Stanley French (For Firth Shephard Ltd) presents 
JOAN GREENWOOD 
NAUNTON WAYNE, DEREK FARR in 


YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 


with JOAN HAYTHORNE 
“The most continuously enchanting comedy | have 
seen for years.’’—Sunday Graphic 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO Definitely closing 10th September 
THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE 


A Farce by John Dighton 


CRITERION by arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 


TRAVELLER’S JOY 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


APOLLO (Opening 14th September) 


TREASURE HUNT 


A Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry 


GLOBE 
JOHN GIELGUD 


THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 


A Comedy by Christopher Fry 


HAYMAKKET 


RALPH RICHARDSON PEGGY ASHCROFT 
JAMES DONALD 


THE HEI REss by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


Suggested by Novel ‘ ‘Washington Squares by Henry James 


PAMELA BROWN 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 


THE KING OF FRIDAY’S MEN 
by Michael J. Molloy 


PHOENIX Bye arrangement with Kermit Bicomearden 
and Walter Fried 


PAUL MUNI 
ELIA KAZAN’S Production ot 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 5 


by Arurue Miller 


ST. JAMES’S Company of Four Production 
PETER USTINOV BRENDA BRUCE 


LOVE IN ALBANIA 


A new Comedy by Eric Linklater 
OPENING IN LONDON SHORTLY 
Sy” 2NivVCeEMeH tence 
A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE 


by Tennessee Williams 
with BONAR COEEANS 


THEATRE ROYAL ‘DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 
(Now in its 


OKLAHOMA! Third Year) ' 


PRINCE OF WALES (Val Parnell in conjunction with § | 
George & Alfred Black and H. M, Tennent Ltd.) 


JOE E. BROWN in ** HARVEY ”’ 


by Mary Chase with ATHENE SEYLER 


Wherever smoking is permitted -ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


CONTENTS TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


for 28 Commercial Street, E1 


Leu i) FESTIVAL OF POETIC DRAMA 


with Public Adjudications 


a PAGE 2.30 p.m., Sat. Afternoons, Oct./Dec. 1949 
Frontispiece : 
. Dramatic Societies wishing to enter for this 
Siobhan McKenna sis 3 eit Sp Festival of one act.Plays and excerpts 
= rom longer plays should write at once for further 
Over the Footlights ... Soc 5 particulars to Theatre Director (Fi; Toynbee Hall, 
New Shows of the Month ... 6-9 Commercial Street, London E.1. 
Tribute to a Great Actress ... 10 
Malvern in 1949 ae 11-12 etc. 
“Love in Albania”... e318 
tc . > 7 +] 
Young Wives’ Tale” ... senate BS Epat SADLER’S WELLS 


| “Her Excellency” ‘vs eI S-OR Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECl 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


Whispers from the Wings 
by Looker On _... ee 30 


Echoes from Broadway 


Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in 


by E. Mawby Green ees eo, association with the Arts Council 
3 ; of Great Britain present 


OPERA and BALLET SEASON 


A Phenomenal Exception 


by Eric Johns vee (oe Geek 1949.50 
“The Goethe Year” in Ger- Opening date Monday 26th September 
many by Alfred Unger 35-36 Details of repertoire can be obtained at Box Office 
Amateur Stage na? oe 40 Tuesday 27th September ; First performance of 


New Ballet SEA CHANGE. Music by Sibelius 
{ Choreography : John Cranko Decor: John Piper 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) 
LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD PRODUCTIONS Evgs 7.15. Mats Thur & Sat 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in 


| GARRICK THEATRE “BLACK CHIFFON ” 
| ROBERTSON HARE and ARTHUR RISCOE WY NDHAM GOLDIE, ANTHONY IRELAND 


in a new farce by Vernon Sylvaine Directed by Charles Hickman 


“ i iumph ... j b te 
ONE WILD OAT “ ere bevekey Baxter In che Eveningestamdadd 


Directed by Richard Bird 


‘ STRAND THEATRE 


ROLAND CULVER 
in a new farcical comedy The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


MASTER OF ARTS TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


by W. Douglas Home 


Directed by Michael Benthall é 28 Commercial Street, E 1 
E. MARTIN BROWNE 
\ VAUDEVILLE THEATRE will give two illustrated lectures on 
MOIRA LISTER ROBERT FLEMYNG THE PRODUCTION 
( CLIVE MORTON PATRICIA PLUNKETT AND SPEAKING OF VERSE PLAYS 
Bipeeieser esos 2.30 p.m. Saturdays 10th & 17th September 1949 
FRENC H WITHO HER For further particulars and tickets { 
(2/6 for both lectures, 1/6 each lecture; 10% reduction on 
TEA RS Club and Class booking of ten or pore) seply fe pee 
i Direct L), enclosing stamped addressed envelope 
Directed ‘by Robert: lene || Dire oe to ‘‘Toynbee Hall Theatre”’ 


A perfect production and a good performance demands a 
perfect make-up. The Leichner Make-up Studio gives 
individual expert advice on personal problems of make-up 
and skin care. 

The Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 
Amateur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying 


make-up under the most favourable lighting conditions. 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 
First in a Foremost | 
1873 giclne) to-day | 


11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET - LONDON W.C.2 


_ YOUTHFUL im 
FONE Verse and Prose 


Edited by Harold Downs, with a Foreword by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike. This latest addition to the popular “* Theatre 
and Stage *’ Series is not only a literary delight but is of 
practical help to students training for the theatre. 12/6 net 


\ slender figure is a social asset 
Over 48,000 women have taken the 
Vitamox Triple Treatment. We have 
thousands of letters of grateful Pitman 


thanks for the better health and Parker Street, Kingsway, London WC2 
greater energy enjoyed after taking 2 ; > he 

the Vitamox Course. SAFE AND = os aS 
CERTAIN FOR ALL WOMEN, 
TREATMENT SUPPLIED UNDER 
GUARANTEE. NO DRASTIC — _ *: —— eae 
DIET OR EXERCISES. Write to- 
day to our well-known figure expert, 
Edith Jay, who will reply helpfully 
and in confidence. You can show 
the formula to your doctor if you 


THE ARTS CLUB, SHEFFIELD 


ro ° THIRD 
Vitamox ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION 
The safe way to health, energy ana £5 5s. Od. Prize 


a lovely figure 
AND PRODUCTION 


Cut this voucher out, stick down on ENTRY FEE 7/6 
a piece of notepaper and attach your ‘ 
name and address for interesting : Closing Date 30th November 1949 


booklet and full particulars, All details from The Hon, Secretary, 


Dept. T.W. 102, : MISS F. E. WARD 
Ses er E.SJ, Laboratories Ltd. os STORTH LODGE, MORWOODS LANE 
i= : Station Approach, Lancing, Sx : OWLER BAR, SHEFFIELD 11 
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Born Yesterday 


the decor is by 
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and his second Daphne Lauréola—one of 


a year 
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biggest hits—is nearing its 


ran 


200th performance 


Ovaltine /. 


“A Good Nights Rest" 


me Says 
ADELE DIXON 


ADELE DIXON writes :— 


“A good night’s rest after the theatre is 
essential to an actress because the next 
evening, and every ‘ next evening’ (and 
matinees, too) she is called upon to give 
her best. My safeguard is ‘ Ovaltine. I 
never fail to drink it at night, sleep well, 
and awake refreshed und invigorated.” 


Like Adele Dixon, countless thousands find that 
delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ does much to ensure that 
deep, peaceful sleep which helps to restore strength, 


energy and fitness for the work of the coming day. 
P.726A 
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A NUMBER of new straight plays are 
promised for September following the 
production at the Duchess on 31st August 
bf The Fading Mansion, under Laurence 
\Olivier’s management, as mentioned on p. 3. 
William Douglas Home, our brightest hope 
mmong younger playwrights, is responsible 
fer two of these, namely, Master of Arts, 
with Roland Culver, David O’Brien and 
Jrsula Howells, at ‘the Strand, and The 
histle and the Rose at the Boltons on 6th 
september; on the 8th, Priestley’s new play, 
kummer Day's Dream, will open at the St. 
jMiartin’s, and on the 14th John Gielgud pro- 
juces Treasure Hunt at the Apollo, with 
tybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson and Marie 
(ohr. 
| it will seem like old times to have Ivor 
eavello once again in the West End. His 
fatest musical, King’s Rhapsody, will be seen 
\'t the Palace Theatre on 15th September, 
v.th Mr. Novello in the leading role. 

Mai Zetterling and Paul Scofield, both of 
vsom have made a deep impression on 
».idon theatregoers during the past few 
nonths, will be seen together in Chekov’s 
je Seagull at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
uring the week commencing 19th Sept. 

. As we go to press American actor Joe E. 
‘rown takes over for a month Sid Field’s 
memous role in Harvey at the Prince of Wales 
iineatre, and The Inkspots, who were such a 
mnsation at the Casino, have returned to 
yondon again, this time at the Palladium. 
hn 30th August Martinez Sierra’s The 
pomantic Young Lady opened at the Arts 
theatre with Marie Ney and Frank Lawton 

the lead. 
|| This has been an ideal summer for the 
pen Air Theatre and it is not surprising to 


DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


Over the Footlights 


hear that the season is being extended to 
10th September. Meantime, the Edinburgh 
Festival has opened under ideal conditions 
and it is hoped to include a review of a 
number of the productions in our next issue. 
Stratford, too, has had a very good season 
and following its conclusion on Ist October 
the Festival Theatre Company will be flying 
to Australia for a tour of fourteen weeks, 
commencing in Melbourne on 17th October. 
They will make history both because they 
will be the largest company ever to fly such 
a distance and also because this is the first 
time a Stratford Company has left these 
shores. The repertoire will be Macbeth, 
Much Ado About Nothing and Henry VIII, 
and Diana Wynyard, Anthony Quayle, 
Harry Andrews, Clement McCallin, 
Laurence Payne, Cecil Winter and Rosalind 
Atkinson will be among the players. 

Every good wish will go with the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet Company when they leave for 
their October season in New York, the occa- 
sion of their first visit to America. Judging 
by their latest season at the Opera House 
success on Broadway is assured, for the com- 
pany is undoubtedly now at the top of its 
form and Margot Fonteyn particularly at 
her brilliant best, reminding us once again 
that we are far too modest in our claims for 
this greatest of ballerinas. 

The Ellen Terry Awards for 1948 were 
presented at the Savoy Hotel by the Duke 
of Edinburgh on 2nd August to Fay Comp- 
ton, for her performance as Mary in Family 
Portrait; to Eric Portman for his role of the 
schoolmaster in The Browning Version, and 
to Terence Rattigan as author of the latter 


play. 
FS. 


PERIOD 


and —————CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White C> Sons 


MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPAN GLING 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


EMBROIDERY 


ud Sheos of to Yomtt 


“Young Wives’ Tale’”’—Savoy, 7th July. i 
“Love in Albania’’—St. James’s, 12th July. 
“Billy Milton’s Party’’—Boltons, 15th July. 
“Tough at the Top”—Adelphi, 15th July i 
“The Tempest’’—Open Air, 18th July. 


“Death of a Salesman’’—Phoenix, 28th 
July. 
“Miss Julie” and ‘A Village Wooing’’— 


Lyric, Hammersmith, 2nd August. 
“The Schoolmistress’’—Arts, 3rd August. 
“Roundabout’”—Saville, 4th August. 
“The Will is Evil’—Torch, 8th August. 
‘“Faust’—Open Air, 9th August. 
“Tobacco Road’’—Embassy, 9th August. 


“The Return of Peter Grimm’’—Aldwych, 
10th August. 


“Nuts in May’’—Torch, 


16th August. 


(Left): 
LIAM REDMOND 


who is co-starring with Niall MacGinnis in The Com- 

pany of Four’s production of The King of Friday's 

Men by W. J. Molloy, which, directed by Allan Davis, 

opened at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 23rd August, 
too late for review in this issue. 


“WYoung Wives’ Tale” 


FRONALD Jeans has an easy mastery of 

the formula for a sound and successful 
modern comedy, and his Young Wives’ Tale 
is the vehicle for a frolic much to the liking 
of Savoy Theatre audiences. 


“Text” of the play is a “ New English 
Proverb” : The child of today is the citizen 
of tomorrow, but the nannie is a memory 
of the day before yesterday. 

There are two nannies in the play, both 
museum pieces, in the safe hands of Florence 
Churchill and Margaret Scudamore respec- 
tively. 

There are also two mothers, two fathers 
and two infants, one per pair. Reversing the 
Victorian rule, these children are heard but 
not seen by the audience, except through the 
doting eyes of their, respective parents and 
the doubting allusions of the other pair. To 
complete the enumeration, there is one fiat; 
and thereby hangs this tale of well-contrived 
comic cross purposes arising out of a natural 
confusion of relationships of children and 
parents, 


Finding Sabina Pennant (Joan Greenwood) 


7 


6 


in the embarrassed arms of Bruce Banning 
(Derek Farr), Nannie Gallop (Margaret 
Scudamore) naturally concludes them to be 
man and wife, and by that token parents of 
the brood. Fear of losing this domestic 
paragon lands the two in an easy deception, 
in which—for the same reason—the real Mrs. 
Banning (Joan Haythorne) coolly acquiesces. 


The possibilities of the situation are 
amusingly exploited by the author till it is 
time for Sabina’s husband (Naunton Wayne), 
less complaisant and also less adroit, to spoil 
the whole show by letting the Gallop sur- 
prise him making love to the lady she 
assumes to be Mrs. Banning. 


Exit the paragon, outraged, and back to 
the hated tasks of domesticity goes sadly 
Sabina, most inconsequential, incompetent, 
scatterbrain of a wife who ever drove a long 
suffering husband crazy. Joan Greenwood, 
radiating charm and devotion, tossing her 
curls, flinging herself about with an abandon 
which shows off her lissome figure to the 
best advantage, makes of Sabina an adorable, 
exasperating, most slap-worthy baggage 
whose tantrums make this entertaining play. 

W.B.C. 


“Love in Albania” 


OVE in Albania at the St. James’s is a 

vintage Linklater with all the authentic 
marks of fantastic theme, audacious yet 
literary writing, robust humour and prepos- 
terous situations. There is one scene only, 
a London flat, the stage being divided into 
lounge and bedroom. 

Into this modest menage, home of conven- 
tional Robert Lawn (Robin Bailey) and his 
delectable wayward young wife Susan 
(Brenda Bruce) erupts, one summer night in 
1944, first, a highly temperamental and 
loquacious poet and novelist, Will Ramillies 
(Peter Jones) and, later, on his trail, Sergt. 
Dohda, U.S. Army policeman (Peter 
Ustinov), complete in those shining white 
appurtenances of helmet, gaiters and belt 
which blossomed so incongruously in the 
black-out. 

To complete the party, and the cast, is 
Flora (Molly Urquhart), Susan’s broad- 
spoken Scottish domestic help and the poet 
Ramillies’ devoted admirer. 

Ramillies, lately returned from Albania, 
where he has served with the Resistance, has 
written a book, which incidentally touches 
upon his relations with a woman guerilla 
leader, Draga, missing after sanguinary 
exploits in which she is credited with a score 
of killings. Dohda’s interest in Ramillies 
emerges when he reveals himself as the 
jlady’s broken-hearted father, bent on aveng- 
ing her presumed dishonour and demise and 
suspecting the poet’s part in those proceed- 
ings. 

The Lawns, involuntary hosts to these ill- 
‘ essorted guests, get mixed up in the affair 
( owing to Ramillies’ insistence on staying late 
1 to discuss love academically with Susan, and 
1% Dohda’s reluctance to see his quarry 
*scape or to remove himself from such com- 
fortable quarters. 

Each of the others in turn has a session 
with the formidable sergeant, a bloodthirsty 
gorilla of a man, giving rise to a rich medley 

coef contrasting reactions of personality and 
hmood as the Albanian-born U.S. fighter for 
democracy, ex-gangster and jailbird, blusters 
,and mouths his way through phases of 
Lig Gerous menace, maudlin paternalism, 
bewilderment, despair, lachrymose  self- 
labasement, to ultimate satisfaction as back- 
slapping buddy of his girl’s confessed killer. 


A fellow feeling is established on the 


)basis that each has killed for love: the one 
‘he other’s daughter, the other his own wife: 
for reasons explained neither’s conscience is 
junduly troubled. by the event. Convivial 
relations between tough guy and poet and 
ibs both and their host are sealed by 
heir mutual confidences and commiseration 
ss fellow-sufferers of duodenal troubles. 

A crazy plot, but good “theatre” through- 
jsut. . The action never hangs fire, the racy 
jtialogue never loses its savour, and the 


dramatic development is as neat and tight 
and compact as a hard boiled egg. 

The acting is brilliant. Subtly limned and 
altogether delicious is Brenda Bruce’s Susan. 
Molly Urquhart is ripely Scotch as Flora; 
Robin Bailey a primly proper Robert Lawn. 
Peter Jones, whether declaiming the far- 
fetched sentiments of a head-in-the-clouds 
poet or performing the more natural func- 
tion of saving his skin when cornered by the 
ruffianly Dohda, makes of Ramillies a typical 
Linklater “hero.” 

Peter Ustinov’s Sergeant is a work of art, 
a chef d’ceuvre of comic invention, which 
captures and combines into one richly satis- 
fying creature of flesh and blood all the odd 
elements of which Mr. Linklater’s fertile 
imagination and Rabelaisian humour have 
compounded this picaresque buffoon. 

W.B.C. 


“ Billy Milton's Party” 

AS Col. Pickering remarked on a memor- 
able occasion, “There’s always some- 

thing professional about doing a_ thing 

superlatively well.” This applies to party- 

throwing and Billy Milton’s Party, with its 

playful affectation of unexpectedness, shows 

(Continued overleaf) 


RALPH RICHARDSON 


as he appears in John Gielgud’s production of The 

Heiress at the Haymarket Theatre. Sir Ralph has 

recently returned to the company after a holiday, during 

which time Cecil Trouncer played the part of Dr. Sloper. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


fy 
\ 


(Left): 


SIMON LACK, who has taken over the role of the Secretary (formerly played. by the author, Arthur 
Macrae) in Traveller's Joy, which continues its long run at the Criterion. 


On the right, YVONNE ARNAUD and 


CHARLES VICTOR in a scene from this sparkling comedy success. 
(Pictures by Alexander Bender and Houston-Rogers) 


all the advantages we expect from careful 
preparation. True, there had been a last 
minute hitch. The dancer, Sonya Hana, had 
had an accident, but Mavis Hoflman had 
taken her place, and nobody in front would 
have known if their programmes had not 
told them. The little theatre had been 
amusingly decorated by Geoffrey Ghin and 
this was a sufficient concession to the idea of 
unity between the givers and the takers of 
entertainment. 

The lyrics by Maurice Browning were full 
of new ideas neatly and humorously 
expressed. Richard Gilbert's recital of “The 
Long Way Home” had a skill as effortless as 
the fanciful verse he spoke and he and Billy 
Milton turned some rather sour recollections 
to sheer joy by their skittishly satirical per- 
formance in “Waiting Game.” Rose Hill’s 
fairy burlesque by Michael Flanders was 
deliciously comic. An “unexpected” guest, 
Charlotte Mitchell, made a _ considerable 
impression with an imitation of a young girl 
waiting for a young man whom she is 
painfully anxious to impress favourably. 
Certainly, a good time was had by all. 

H.G.M. 


“Tough at the Top” 


© ERTAINLY nothing was spared in the 

production of this mew  Cochran- 
Herbert-Ellis offering, but there was lacking 
that certain something which guarantees an 
immediate and overwhelming success. Pro- 
bably that something was sparkle. However, 
Sir Charles appears to have benefited from 


first night criticism and some drastic cuts 
seem to have turned Tough at the Top into 
a successful follower of Bless the Bride, 
whose sparkle, wit and charm were never in 
doubt. 

This may be a case where lavishness of 
production has overiaid the book and music, 
but on reflection one feels that there is noth- 
ing particularly inspired either in A. P. 
Herbert’s words. or (with some notable 
exceptions) the music by Vivian Eilis. The 
story is a familiar one—the old Ruritanian 
touch—but in this case it is the Princess who 
does not want to marry the man chosen for 
her. Thus it is not surprising that when she 
goes to England for the Coronation she falls 
in love with a perfect stranger, none other 
than a world champion boxer, who, how- 
ever, prefers poetry to pummelling. There 
is, of course, one thing no one expects from 
a Ruritanian story of this kind, and that is 
a really happy ending. So we are not dis- 
appointed when the Princess, for the sake of 
her country, marries the man she doesn’t 
love. 

This rather familiar tale is set against an 
exquisite Edwardian background and the 
chief protagonists are played by a talented 
group of knowns and unknowns, including 
Maria D’Attili as the Princess, George Tozzi 
as the pugilist, Brian Reece as the Princess’s 
suitor, Carol Raye as friend of the Princess, 
with Eddie Byrne and Stanley Rose provid- 
ing the humour as the boxer’s trainers. 
Beryl Kaye is the chief dancer, of whom one 
would have liked to see much more. Maria 


D°’Attili and George Tozzi were brought 
across the Atlantic by Sir Charles, and are 
both talented singers with pleasing person- 
alities. It was very gratifying, therefore, 
that Carol Raye and Brian Reece particu- 
larly more than held their own. 

One of the highlights of this show is the 
fascinating sequence devoted to the big 
fight, an unusually successful piece of stage- 
craft. The song that sticks most is ‘I wish 
I could sing,” and the most lasting memory 
is of Oliver Messel’s exquisite settings and 
costumes and Wendy Toye’s expert direc- 
tion. FS. 


“* The Tempest” 


HE Tempest is probably the most satis- 

factory open air production to date this 
year. The problem of the shipwreck is 
solved symbolically by the ballet, produced 
by Donald Journeax. Prospero and 
Miranda seem a happy pair, thoroughly at 
home on their island. This quality of appear- 
ing at home seems to radiate from Tristan 
Rawson’s Prospero. It is as if he were “at 
home” to us on his island, and Huia Munro 
makes a simple and unspoiled Miranda. Of 
course, it was Caliban’s island before it was 
Prospero’s and sympathy is not wanting for 
Robert Atkins’ solitary, dispossessed 
islander, suppressed and enslaved, an ape 
with a golden mane, golden voice and por- 
tentous deliberation of speech and deport- 
ment. It is remarkable how frequently 
Shakespeare has treated of the usurpation of 
power and the perfidy of a brother. Both 
themes are here. Antonio, the wrongful 
Duke of Milan, is the villain of the story, 
though a minor part in the play. Clement 
Hamelin presents him so that we feel as soon 
as we see him he should be of special 
importance and he rises to the required 
height of revealed villainy when his cue 


comes. Patricia Kneale plays Ariel in a 
costume which suggests an_ etherealised 
Nippy Unaccountably, she stands imme- 


diately in front of Prospero with her back 
to him throughout their opening passage 
together, perhaps in imitation of the figures 
over Broadcasting House. This is new. Sad 
to say, it is not new for Ferdinand to walk 
on backwards. Miranda was delighted with 
his god-like back view. Perhaps, if he had 
walked on properly she would have swooned 
away. The lighting, as usual, lent enchant- 
ment to the latter half of the slate 


“Death of a Salesman” 

HE greatest disservice that can be done 

to a play is that its fame should go 
before it. Critics particularly seem to be 
affected by this, probably because they like 
to think they have discovered the great 
works themselves. Maybe this bit of psy- 
chology accounts for the mixed press which 


Arthur Miller’s much-heralded play received 
over here, though this we are glad to hear 
has not prevented Death of a Salesman from 
being a big London success. 

This is a play of symbols and produced 
as such with infinite care and great brilliance 
by Elia Kazan. And though many of the 
critics seem to have missed the point, Mr. 
Miller has said something in this play which 
desperately needs saying over here as well as 
in America. His great triumph is that he 
has put his case without preaching, though 
not without much talking, through the 
medium of ordinary men and women. Thus 
his “hero,” Willy Loman, is the man next 
door for us as well as for any New Yorker, 
and although Loman’s two sons patently 
represent the warring strands in the man’s 
own character, they are nevertheless recog- 
nisable types. So also with the mother of 
this unhappy family, an exquisitely drawn 
portrait of a good woman. 

Willy Loman was a very bad salesman 
who all through his life pursued the will-o’- 
the-wisp of success, which to him was a fat 
dollar balance and all the appurtenances of 
material well-being. He never saw to the 
very end that it was not for nothing that 
flowers refused to grow in his stony back 
garden and that all else turned to dust and 
ashes in his make-believe world. He is 


“Everyman” once again, in our day and 
generation, more blind than ever to the real 
spiritual values of life. 

Paul Muni spares nothing of himself in 
presenting the character of Willy Loman, a 
most exacting and very lengthy part with its 

(Continued on page 29) 


NORA NICHOLSON 
who gives a delightful performance as Margaret Devize 
in John Gielgud’s production of Christopher Fry’s 
brilliant comedy, The Lady’s Not For Burning, which 
continues its successful run at the Globe. 
(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT 
ACTRESS 


@ EMLYN WILLIAMS broadcast the following lines 
to ETHEL BARRYMORE in Los Angeles (she is 
seen on the right in The Corn is Green) on her 70th 
birthday, 15th August. With Mr. Williams at the 
microphone were Sir Charles Cochran, Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, Sir Lewis Casson, Clemence Dane and 
Fay Compton, 
HE custom is—each listener knows— 
To speak upon the air in prose; 
But dear Miss Barrymore, I swear, 
I sat to choose my words with care 
And found that prose was far too terse 
To greet a Barrymore. It needed verse. 


Look back, sweet lady! Fifty years 
Of varied triumph: laughter, tears, 
Starting when Frohman did decree 
The Garrick Theatre’s great marquee 
Should blaze the news to near and far— 
“A tall and lovely girl is now a Star!” 


Since then, see what a range of plays! 
Some great, some small, but all displays 
Of double talent glowing through— 

For weren't you Barrymore and Drew? 

Think of the playwrights you’ve made rich. 

From Maugham to Akins, Sierra to 
Clyde Fitch? 


Sheridan to Sherlock Holmes, and back; 
From Barrie’s Alice with brother Jack 
To Galsworthy; then frail Camille; 
Pinero; Whiteoaks—1 could reel 
Your réles, praise-winning, praise-deserving; 
Do you remember playing The Bells 

with Irving? 
In every field you’ve conquered U:S.A., 
From Ibsen (H.) to Déclassée; 
From Juliet in the balcony scene 
To Captain Jinks of the Horse Marine— 
And may I add (blushing unseen) 
The British schoolmarm in The Corn 
is Green? 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


You grace the Western Seaboard now 
And with your talent do the Screen endow. 
A talent pure and unalloyed, 

A jewel set in—celluloid .. . 
But if it means your art’s at hand 
For millions, we relent and understand. 


I've others round the Mike with me 
Waiting to greet across the sea 
An Actress who still draws the town, 
And wears her years as a light crown 
Of seventy pearls. So I'll not tarry more, 
But end my speech with: “ Hail, 
great Barrymore! ”’ 


THE MALVERN 


FESTIVAL 


‘“ Buoyant 
Billions” 


@ Frances Day and Den- 

holm Elliott in a scene 
from Bernard Shaw’s new 
play, in which they have 
scored a big hit. A review 
of this and other new plays 
at Malvern appears on the 

page facing. 


| 


A lively impression by artist STANLEY PARKER 
of DONALD ECCLES and FRANCES DAY as 
King Magnus and Orinthia in the revival of Bernard 
Shaw’s The Apple Cart at the Malvern Festival, 
Presented again this season by Roy Limbert after 
a lapse of years. 


Malvern in 1949 


, HE revival of Malvern Festival must 
give satisfaction to admirers of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, to students of drama, to 
(devotees of the theatre and to lovers of 
| Malvern. This is very inclusive. It is not a 
case where “the play’s the thing.” The 
festival is the thing. By day Malvern wears 
Festival attire with graceful unconcern and 
after dark the floodlit priory tower is an 
‘mpressive reminder of the heights attained 
by human endeavour in the days of faith. 
“Ir. E. M. Forster once sighed that in a 
[ novel there must be a story. So, in a drama 
{ festival, there must be a play. The very 
Beart of this Festival is the new play by Mr. 
‘Shaw and its performance is the delivery of 
ee oracle of our days. No one, not even 
the most famous author of his age, can be 
>expected to produce new writing after 90. 

Buoyant Billions is another work in the 


Ln fT TO ne TTY 


manner of what may be called Mr. Shaw’s 
Malvern. period. Paradoxically enough, 
‘since the Drama Festival in his honour was 
first established here in 1929, Mr. Shaw has 
produced no drama, but what are called 
“conversation pieces.” This time the sage 
lhas confined his desultorious declamation 
haga roving rhetoric within the compass of 
\two hours. Thirteen characters range dis- 
icursively and often fleer at things. They 
itouch lightly on the atom and are away like 
lbutterflies before the matter can be con- 
isidered. No other playwright can do this 


‘Silver or Peter Pan. 


by BAROLD MATTHEWS 


and it is to be hoped no other will try. 
Buoyancy characterises Bernard but such a 
process would sink an imitator, deservedly. 

Lacking a story or theme, one looks for 
a central character. There is no uncertainty 
here. Frances Day puts colour and life into 
the proceedings but we do not see her until 
Act 2. Act 1 is taken up with cross-talk 
between Denholm Elliott, as a young man 
who is unable to bring down his thoughts to 
the level of regular work, and Donald Eccles 
as his father. Denholm Elliott gives the 
piece an agreeable start and rises without 
obvious labour to the flights of eloquence 
allotted to him. Donald Eccles is here more 
of a stooge than a father and we never see 
him again. 

In Act 2 we make a new beginning in a 
garish and tropical setting with a wooden 
shack and a property alligator and we look 
round for Robinson Crusoe, Long John 
The programme pro- 
mises “She” but who remembers Rider 
Haggard? His unforgettable “She” was 
worshipped by natives somewhere in Africa. 
This is a jungle clearing in Panama and here 
lives alone Frances Day on rations brought 
by natives who hold her holy by reason of 
her performances on a saxaphone, which 
attract snakes and alligators. By the end of 
the Act she has been forced to summon the 
reptiles in order to get rid of the young man 
from Act 1, Denholm Elliott, who has 


arrived by strange chance and has inconti- 
nently fallen in love with her. It is inferred 
that she came to Panama after a surfeit of 
suitors and she now firmly declines to leave 
her little wooden hut for him. He beats a 
retreat as a stuffed snake slides off the roof 
and we go in search of a cup of tea. 

After the interval we make a third start 
with an entirely new set of characters, but 
we feel we are getting warm because the 
scene is a room in the house of old Bill 
Buoyant in Belgrave Square. Bill has bought 
and sold stocks by a kind of instinct until 
he has become a multi-millionaire. He has 
the touch of Midas and is inimitable. A 
Chinese sage in his retinue receives John 
Longden, who well depicts for comedy pur- 
poses a succesful London solicitor, sum- 
moned to explain to Buoyant’s second 
family how their incomes will shrink when 
Death takes Bill with his Midas touch and 
the Exchequer takes the bulk of his estate. 
The various members of the family soon 
break in with abstracts of their individual 
histories, like characters in Chinese plays, 
and they frequently expand on sundry topics 
until all sense of relevancy is lost. Paeans 
in praise of pure mathematics, wherein Mr. 
Shaw’s early heroine Vivie Warren took 
refuge, are adequately voiced by Dermot 
Walsh by courtesy of the J. Arthur Rank 
Organisation. After a time Frances Day 
makes an animated entry and shifts the 


basis of debate. Odd as it may seem, She is 
Buoyant’s only child by his first wife. She 
is soon followed by Denholm Elliott 
impelled by a passion which no longer seems 
hopeless. The lawyer, new to Buoyant busi- 
ness, feels the situation beyond him and 
characters begin to remove themselves as 
the curtain descends. 


‘In the last Act Buoyant at last appears in 
the form of Maitland Moss and he and She 
eye appraisingly the persistent and person- 
able young man who has kept up the pur- 
suit from Panama, who vows devotion but 
who engagingly admits that the money is 
the main magnet. She plays cat and mouse 
for a time and O.B.B. makes a feint at 
fatherly jealousy after the manner of Dearth 
in Barrie’s Wood, but naturally the Life 
Force takes its course. 


The talk throughout is very good. In life, 
many young people, for instance, feel them- 
selves too good for ordinary jobs but they 
express their belief with less persuasion. 
Peopie fall in love and, sometimes, endeav- 
our to intellectualise this primitive natural 
urge, but it is never their brilliance that 
holds a listener willing and waiting for more. 
And, in life, many private clients waste a 
lawyer’s time with chatter less amusing, less 
original and less sprightly than that of the 
Buoyant breed. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A moment from Act 3, Scene 1. 


LOM R |: 


aa 


BRENDA BRUCE as Susan Lawn, ROBIN 


Robert Lawn persuades the intruding American soldier to put away his pistol, 


BAILEY as Robert Lawn and 
PETER USTINOV as Sergeant Dohda. 


Eger in VAlbaniom 


Ekic Linklater’s scintillating new comedy 

was an immediate success when it was 
first produced at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
by The Company of Four and its early 
transfer to the St. James’s Theatre was not 
surprising, for the play certainly merits the 
widest possible public. 

This is a comedy of witty conversation 
rather than of action, and therefore a great 
deal rests upon the skill of the players and 
particularly of the producer. For this 
reason the personal triumph of Peter Ustinov 
is all the greater, for not only is his por- 


AT THE ST. JAMESS 


trayal of that astonishing near-Simian 
character, Sergeant Dohda, the highlight of 
the play, but also, as producer, he has 
tackled a particularly ticklish job with out- 
standing success. 

The other four characters are most 
capably presented by Brenda Bruce, Robin 
Bailey, Mollie Urquhart and Peter Jones, 
and the pleasing setting of the play which 
reveals the living room and bedroom of the 
Lawns’ flat is the work of Richard Lake. 

A full review of the play will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 


that you read 


Imagination 


Susan Lawn discusses Will Ramullies’ 
on help, Flora Melver (Molly 


Urquhart), 


this room, this disorder, the 
an’t you realise, Susan 
pline is a destructive 


Robert, by over 
room is a littl 


Susan’s staid and rather humourless hus 
band calls her to task, without mue 
visible effect. 


I could read th 
-m to you. 


Susan: That would 
heaven but I wonde 
where it is? Someone mws 
have taken it. 


Susan is very flattere 
by the attention bein 
shown by the—to her 
romantic Will Ramillies 
late of the Resistan 
Movement in Albani 
(Peter Jones), who put 

in an unexpected 

appearance. 


Dohda: He’s giving her the works. 
Robert: What do you mean? 
Dohda: Big talk of love. 

Robert: I'm not going to stand that! 


Dohda: Curl up, curl up! I'll tell you when 
to go. 


Out of the blue there arrives Sergt. 
Dohda in hot pursuit of Will Ramil- 
lies whom he thinks was the lover 
of his daughter (a famous guerilla 
leader in Albania) and responsible 
for her sudden death. The effect on 
the conventional Robert Lawn of 
the sudden intrusion of both Ramil- 
lies and Dohda can be imagined, 
especially as the Sergeant insists on 
interfering in Lawn’s private 
concerns. 


susan: My brassiere! It’s been there all 
evening and I never noticed it till now! 
Oh, how right you are, Mr. Ramillies! I 
am untidy! I’m very untidy! No wonder 
Robert said the room was like a slum. 


the Sergeant makes good use of the 
eyhole in the adjoining bedroom 
nd Robert, kept a prisoner by the 
verpowering ex-gangster and _jail- 
bird, is far from edified by the 
situation. 


Dohda: Break it up, there! Break it up! 


The Sergeant bursts in on what in actual fact is a very innocent moment, while Robert 
grows more and more disgusted. 


(Below): For a spell the inmates of the two rooms are changed about and while Susan, 
who is a little scared of the blustering American, tries to make polite conversation, he is 
much more interested in what is happening between Ramillies and Robert Lawn, the latter 
being equally curious to know what goes on in the other room, as will be seen below. 


EATERY 


vhda: 
years, 
seems 


I had a daughter. I hadn’t seen her for 18 
but she was a mighty cute kid. And now it 
like she’s been knocked off. 

‘ohda, who is, incidentally, an Albanian by 
‘traction, waxes sentimental over his dead 
daughter. 


Dohda: I was looking for some pictures to show you of 


Susan: 


my wife. 
another with her hat on. 
He murdered her, 
Photograph. 


That’s her in the bathing suit. 


And _ here’s 


Robert. Do let me see her 


By now Susan has lost her fear of the intruder 
and her capacity to be shocked. 
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Dohda: Is that 


Flora: I got it in action, if 
that’s what you’re meaning. 


Only the outspoken 
Scottish Flora knows 
how to handle the 
bloodthirsty Sergeant, 
and once he has seen 
her war wound he is 
her devoted slave. 
Meantime Dohda has 
suddenly developed a 
fellow feeling for 
Ramillies on the basis 
of their mutual 
murders. 


genuine? 


Dohda: Oh boy! Oh boy! This is where I go to fight for democracy! So long. folk I'll be seeing you! 


Host, poet and intruder have been celebrating the discovery that they are fellow sufferers 
from duodenal ulcers and the Sergeant leaves in high good spirits. 


Flora: 1 tell’t him he shouldna be drinking. He canna 


Stand it, and he never could! 


Flora carries the unconscious poet to bed. 


Susan: Every newspaper in the country ought to 
announce that we've lived together for seven years 
and though we quarrel twice a week, we've never 
even tried to shoot each other! 


The closing moments of the play. 


od 


BAREM BRM LEP 


Nurse Blott (Florence 
Churchill): Is it your 
wish that your Valen- 
tine should be in bed 
with my Elizabeth? 


The Bannings’ nurse ex- 

presses disapproval of 

the Pennants’ eighteen- 
month-old son. 


Rodney: It makes a 
clattering noise every 
time you put it down 
on that damn metal 
thing. 


Rodney Pennant, an 
author (Naunton 
Wayne) finds his wife’s 
domestic habits annoy- 
ing. (Joan Greenwood 
as Sabina Pennant.) 


€ : fe ) 7 
Young VA res SEA AT THE SAVOY 


pee new comedy by Ronald Jeans, which concerns the domestic troubles 
of two young couples sharing the same flat in St. John’s Wood, is wittily 
written and has many amusing situations. The company, headed by 
e@ Naunton Wayne, Joan Greenwood, Joan Haythorne and Derek Farr, is 
excellent, and Michael Macowan has given the play a lively production. 
The action takes place in the sitting room of a “house at the wrong end of 
St. John’s Wood.” Henderson Storie has conveyed the setting admirably. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 
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The Pennants are living at the house through the kindness of Mary Banning, a business 
woman, and the arrangement is that Sabina does the cooking while the Bannings’ nannie 
gives an eye to Sabina’s baby. Rodney Pennant grows increasingly irritated by the many 
interruptions and in the picture above the German Woman (Beatrice Boarer) who lives 
upstairs (also by kindness of Mary Banning) once again forgets her latch key, a thing she 
appears to do once or twice a day. On this particular evening, when Mrs. Banning returns 


from her office, she finds that the Pennants have had another of their frequent quarrels. 


LY 


PBEM IIL 


Sabina: What are you staring at? Mary: 

Mary (Joan Haythorne): I’m always fascinated by 
wasted energy. 

Mary is not surprised to find the imprac- Bruce Banning (Derek Farr) mildly expresses 

tical Sabina’s temper frayed and guesses his preference for the domesticated type of 
rightly there has been another row. wife and Mary is stung to reply 


You'd have six children Not with this 


wife you 
wouldn't! 


20 


Mark: It would be 
more to -the point if 
we could get a new 
Nannie. Nurse Blott 
is packing her bags! 


After her usual 
fashion Sabina is 
going to patch up 
the quarrel with 
Rodney by dining 
with him at the 
Savoy. In the pic- 
(ure is Victor 
Manifold (Sydney 
King), an admirer 
of Sabina whom 
the Bannings 
dislike. 


Sabina: Valentine was 
eighteen months old 
last birthday. 


Mary has consid- 
red it best to tell 
1¢ new Nannie 
that both the chil- 
dren are Sabina’s, 
which little plan 
sabina almost 
“nins at the begin- 
ning. However, 
Nurse Gallop 
\Miargaret . Scuda- 
sore) agrees to 
-dy and proves to 
be a treasure. 


Chat same evening 
wagedy overtakes 
sabina’s efforts in 
he kitchen and the 
Sannings have to 
se told that the 
vie is burnt and 
hey must go out 
to supper. 


7a) 


Nurse Gallop: Would your husband mind taking 
a look at the gas stove in the kitchen? 


The new Nannie naturally assumes Bruce 
Banning to be the husband of Sabina, 
with dire consequences. 


Victor: All attractive women 9 
are desirable so long as they 
remain unobtainable. 


Sabina, upset by the day’s 
happenings and unaccus- |f 
tomed to the strength of | 
Victor’s brandy, begins |& 
to succumb to his prac- » 
tised charms, but the |) 
advent of Bruce Banning 1j) 
saves the situation. Bruce | 
takes Sabina to task, but] 
soon his resistance breaks © 
down and they too fall)! 

in each other’s arms. 2 


The next witness of this touching embrace is > 
Rodney, who makes doubly sure that the girl! 
in Bruce Bannings’ arms is his own wife before) > 


going off in a huff to spend the night at his club. |/> 
oy) 


Mary: Sabina, can you 
spare Bruce for a 
moment? 


|The next morning 
}Bruce and Sabina 
are convinced they 
jare in love with 
each other but 
\Mary Banning 
does not betray by 
the flicker of an 
leyelash _ her 
jemotions at this 
| unexpected 

development. 


4Sabina: I want to be a 
good wife to my man 
—that’s you, Rodney. 


/Eventually Rodney 

returns after his 

might out and 

{Sabina realises her 

(folly. There is a 

{ grand reconcilia- 
tion. 


C 
| 
4 
‘ 


é little later Sabina 
horrified when 
She discovers the 
Girl Upstairs 
(Brenda Hogan) in 
mer husband’s 
arms. This has 
arisen because the 
Girl Upstairs, an 
jacorrigible young 
romantic, who so 
far does not seem 
to have attracted 
any young man, 
das caught Rodney 
i a vulnerable 
moment, after the 
iff which followed 
he reconciliation. 


Mi 
& 


Gs 


(Above left): 
Nurse Gallop: Oh! You snake in the grass! ig} 
Nannie’s ideas of respectability are \ 
outraged when she finds what she#y— 
takes to be the wrong couple in’ 
each other’s arms. This time it 18,7) 

of course, Rodney and Sabina. |j) 


(Above): Wt 


Nurse Gallop: Sex maniacs, all of you! Ho 
The Nannie, as she quits the job in}j* 
disgust, is further outraged when i 
she comes upon the Bannings, who} 
also have just effected a reconcilia-|[9 
tion. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Eve: Will you take me-~out to lunch? i 
The Girl Upstairs, after presum-|!% 
ably gaining some experience from |) 
Rodney, amazes Bruce Banning by|!) 
boldly inviting Victor to lunch}: 
with obvious success. A moment): 


towards the end of the play. is 


| Her Excellency, Lady Frances Maxwell, and Jimmy Denham, the Commercial Attache at the British Embassy 
én San Barcellos, have some difficulty with the spelling of a cable. An amusing moment from the play, showing 
Cicely Courtneidge as Her Excellency and Thorley Walters as Jimmy Denham, 


fer Excellency” AT THE HIPPODROME 


| € ICELY Courtneidge has made a most 

welcome return to the West End in a 
‘new musical play which gives her many 
opportunities to demonstrate that her bril- 
Be as one of our greatest comediennes 
‘Temains undimmed. In the role of the first 
“woman Ambassador sent to a mythical South 
American State with the express purpose 
of arranging a meat contract, she is at the 


ay of her form and has lost nothing of her 


renowned vivacity, gaiety and versatility. 

The book of the show is by Archie 
Menzies and Max Kester with music by 
Manning Sherwin and Harry Parr-Davies. 
The decor by Charles Reading and the 
dresses by Berkeley Sutcliffe are gay and 
colourful, and Jack Hulbert as producer has 
brought that same meticulous care for detail 
to his work which makes for speedy running 
and spontaneous good humour. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 


DS, 


Jimmy Denham burdens an unsuspecting 

but grateful traveller with a mass of gifts 

for his people at home. An amusing 

moment at the opening of the play. 

(Lettie Crayden as Mrs. Payne, the 

traveller for whom Jimmy has arranged 
an air passage home.) 


(Below): 


Hearing of the unexpected arrival at the 

airfield of the new Ambassador, the 

Embassy staff is lined up for instruction. 

Meantime Lady Frances Maxwell has 

slipped in unobserved and posted herself 
at the end of the row. 


(Left): 


Her Excellency wastes 
no time in waking up 
the Embassy, her first 
job being to refurnish 
the Reception Hall 
with furniture destined 
for an exhibition. 


Her Excellency, known 
iffectionately as Frankie, 
ungs one of her numbers, 
A Man About the House.” 


élargaretta, the Meat King’s 
jaughter (Sandra Martin) 
buses Jimmy Denham in 
me presence of a woman 
porter (Tucker McGuire). 


‘elow): 
imy, inspired by the girls, 
sings, “I Wonder.” 


The American Ambassador, Martin Nash (Patrick Barr), rival for the meat contract, com- 
plicates the situation .by falling in love with Frankie, who, it is obvious, reciprecates the 
feeling. However, there are many misunderstandings to come, notably over Senor Riazza, 
the Meat King, who also wants to marry Lady Frances. In the end Frankie gets the meat 

contract and dispenses with the Meat King, so that all ends happily. 


(Right): 


Jimmy, who has 
been pursued all 
through the play 
by the Meat King’s 
daughter, whom he 
could not offend 
for diplomatic 
reasons, hears the 
good news that she 
has changed her 
mind and has deci- 
ded to marry Bill, 
a burly Texan 
(John _ Probert). 
Jimmy is free at 
last to clear up the 
misunderstand in g 
with Mary Cresset, 
his secretary and 
the girl he wants to 
marry. An amus- 
ing moment 
towards the end of 
the show. 


New Shows of the Month (Contd.) 
** Death of a Salesman” (Contd. 


series of flashbacks and passages of 
emotional disturbance. As Linda, the wife, 
Katharine Alexander is wonderfully self- 
effacing, and the sons are played brilliantly 
by Frank Maxwell and Kevin McCarthy. 
We liked particularly Ralph Theadore’s por- 
trayal of Willy’s friend Charley and J. 
Anthony La Penna’s brief appearance as 
Willy's young employer. The cast is Ameri- 
can with the exception of our own Henry 
Oscar who, as the deceased Uncle Ben, helps 
considerably and with dignity to point the 
moral. 

_ The staging of the play is a triumph of 
ilighting and the set, showing a cross-section 
}of Willy Loman’s house, bedrooms, kitchen, 
}basement, front porch and back yard, is 
|compactness itself. Jo Mielziner is the 
jgenius behind this peculiarly American 
jaspect of the play. ES. 


“The Will is Evil” 

N 9th August Armand Georges for 
“Theatre Lovers’ Association” presented 
he Will Is Evil by Michael Goldberg, 
announced as “world premier.” Gratuitously 
o relate an unknown work to the whole 
orld is to submit it to a force of irony 
hich may annihilate. This play is not dull 
jut its slow unfolding and flat dialogue 
Garrowly escape dullness. The chief charac- 
srs are a middle-aged waster living on the 
arnings of a street fiddler and a young girl 
vith a paralysed arm. These two spend 
ours daily under an archway in each other’s 
ompany over a period of years. It comes 
= them with some surprise at length to 
‘ealise that their attraction to each other has, 
« any rate on the man’s side, a sexual 
andation. At this the girl is displeased and 
ae man abashed and so ends the relation- 
hip. It was difficult to view it without 
xpatience at any time. The felonious 


ernard Davies, whilst the wrecker of their 
wome, played by Edmund Purdom, had 


imost too much. sinister force. H.G.M. 
! Faust” 
T the Open Air Theatre, Goethe’s 


memory is honoured by a valiant assault 
pon the Faust legend. Robert Atkins 
esents an English version by Graham and 
jristan Rawson. The addition of the final 
enes of Goethe’s Part Two, written years 
ter, lift the story from the abyss of lurid 
lodrama in which Part One ends, but it 
takes the performance overlong, at any rate 
_ seems so on a chilly evening with rain 

sreatening. Where so much is required of 
xe imagination, Keats’ nightingale usurps 
(Continued on page 37) 
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The work of production has been done 
admirably by Mr. Esme Percy. 

The audience rapturously applauds and, 
after the curtain has been raised once or 
twice, Frances Day brings on the Lanchester 
Puppet of Bernard Shaw to take his curtain 
and this impressive image raises and lowers 
its right arm with hortatory fore-finger 
extended. 

The Lanchester Marionette Theatre is a 
well-established feature of the Festival. For 
it Mr. Shaw has written what he describes 
with piognant good sense as “‘in all actuarial 
probability” his last play. We can only take 
comfort in the fact that nothing is actuarially 
probable in exceptional cases. 


The puppet play Shakes versus Shay is a 
slight but sufficient pretext for the display 
of six marionettes designed, made and 
dressed by Waldo and Muriel Lanchester to 
represent Shakespeare, Shaw, Macbeth, Rob 
Roy; Capt. Shotover and Ellie Dunn. These 
are dolls of striking personality. They open 
a wonderful vista for puppetry. Having seen 
one living public man in a marionette play, 
one can imagine political squibs and propa- 
ganda extravaganzas containing many public 
figures. In this playlet Mr. Shaw speaks 
with the recorded voice of Mr. Thesiger and 
Shakespeare with that of Sir Lewis Casson. 
All the dolls speak with the recorded voices 
of professional players and the contrast in 
this respect with the rest of the programme 
is very noticeable. 

The settings for all the items are very 
pleasing and the manipulation lively and 
skilful. 

It is impossible to describe The Tressing- 
hams by Lewis Wood without mentioning 
the novels of Mrs. Henry of that ilk and 
then there is little need to say more. It is 
her period, her kind of plot and the charac- 
ters have a simple dignity or a simple base- 
ness and a simple inability to come to the 
point. The first scene is static and seems 
endless, being occupied with the foibles of 
old people. When these people are twenty 
years older in Act 2 this display of senile 
eccentricity is mercifully curtailed. The 
villainy is compounded in the second scene, 
which for drama is worth all the rest of the 
play. The Inn at Turnham Green in 1865 
is low, lonely and sinister. The landlord is 
a villain without scruple. Iago-like he con- 
trives the action and puts in train a tragedy 
which culminates twenty years later. He is 
something of a genius. His only daughter 
Lucy has been betrayed by young Richard 
Tressingham. He sends her away into the 
country, tells Richard she is dead and col- 
lects £1,000 from him by way of amends. 
Richard then kills himself. His aged father 
(Ernest Thesiger) and slightly more aged 
aunt (Sylvia Coleridge) rally from the shock 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Whispers from the Wings 


BRIAN REECE 
aS" a @. 49 


RIAN Reece has done it again. As the 
Prussian-looking Count Victor of Plusch 
in Tough At The Top, the third A. P. 
Herbert-Vivian Ellis operetta to be seen at 
the Adelphi, he has repeated the triumph he 
scored as Thomas Trout in Bless The Bride 
at the same theatre two years ago. Charac- 
ters calling for his particular kind of nervous, 
hesitant comedy are now called Brian Reece 
parts. 

Few West End playgoers had heard of 
Brian Reece before the first night of Bless 
The Bride. He was a celebrity by the time 
the papers came out next morning, but it 
was far from a case of fame in a night. He 
has been on the stage for best part of 17 
years. He started even before that, playing 
Maid Marion at the age of twelve in a school 
production of Robin Hood, following it up 
with small Shakespeare parts in junior house 
productions. 

On leaving school he joined the family 
catering business in Liverpool, but used to 
play truant now and again to take small parts 
at the Liverpool Repertory Theatre. The 
real break with commercial life came during 
the early 1930s when the Liverpool “Rep” 
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gave a summer season at New Brighton and } 
Albert Douglas offered Reece £1 a week to | 
act as assistant stage manager and play small 
parts. He leapt at the opportunity and 
learned much from working with such 
polished artists as Marjorie Fielding, Wynd- 
ham Goldie and Robert Flemyng. 

Rich experience was gained in other reper- 
tory companies at Bournemouth, Hull and 
Penge, where he developed both a talent and 
a liking for farce. Being so intimately 
acquainted with each other’s work, repertory 
players are often at their best in comedy, 
where team-work is so vital. It was in a 
farce that Brian Reece made his West End 
début at the Shaftesbury in 1940. The play 
was Good Men Sleep at Home by Walter 
Ellis, with Olga Lindo, Hugh Wakefield and 
Philip King, author of On Monday Next .., 
in the cast. Reece had a small part and_ 
understudied Mackenzie Ward, for whom he 
played for a week during the run. 4 

Six years in the Army arrested his theatri- 
cal career in London, but as he was put in ' 
charge of a regimental concert party he 
gained further experience by playing comedy 
parts in musical productions. Towards the 
end of his Army life he was in Cairo, where 
he met Basil Dean and came to the rescue 
by playing in The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
and The School for Scandal, when members 
of Mr. Dean’s Drama Festival Company fell 
ill. It was good to face a paying audience 
once again before returning to civilian life | 
for what turned out to be a year: of cabaret, 
radio and television engagements. 

After seeing him entertaining the troops | 
at the Nuffield Centre in London, Sir Charles 
Cochran engaged this unknown but richly # 
experienced comedian to create the farcical 9) 
Thomas Trout in Bless The Bride, which 
eventually ran for 886 performances and | 
made history by being the longest Cochran 
run. Long before the last night, A. PL. 
Herbert had written Count Victor of Plusch | 
for him in Tough At The Top. Reece is a 
great admirer of A. P.’s humour, which is so 
delightful to play, for no matter how ridicu- 
lous his characters appear in the story, they 
are always consistent. Anxious not to be- 
typed as a Thomas Trout for ever, Reece, 
has changed his appearance considerably in 
Tough At The Top by wearing an en brosse. 
wig and waxed moustache and speaking with. 
a thick Germanic accent. 4 

Working under the direction of Wendy /)) 
Toye proved a happy experience. Reece) 
considers her an ideal producer for a come-, i 
dian. She gives him a completely free hand 
at rehearsal and then sifts the good points, 
from the bad. She has such unfailing taste) 
that she never discards a line or a piece of 
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business which ought to be left in the show. I 
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Consequently the cast have complete faith in 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Aight): 

, scene from Miss Liberty, the 
jw Irving Berlin musical, which 
I reviewed at length in the 
bicle below. The book is by 
bert E. Sherwood and the 
w directed by Moss Hart. 
the picture are Allyn McLerie 

and Ethel Griffies. 
( (Picture by Eileen Darby) 
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*) be an investor in Broadway plays and 
2nd up with a handsome profit at the end 
« zach season, is no longer a major miracle 
Mr. Howard Cullman, the most publicised 
= successful American theatrical “angel,” 
$ proven in recent years. It is merely a 
iter of putting your money on names. 
ou don’t even have to read the play, hear 
= music or approve the lyrics—all you have 
do is know your theatrical craftsmen. For 
ample, a play produced by Leland Hay- 
utd, Rodgers and Hammerstein, The Play- 
ights Company, etc.; or directed by Elia 
zan or Joshua Logan; or written by 
nnessee Williams, Noel Coward, Maxwell 
derson, etc.; or starring the Lunts, Helen 
wyes or Maurice Evans, is virtually money 
\the bank. The trick, of course, is to get 
ur.bets riding on these names— a well nigh 
(possible task, for these people know their 
yrth, and have a difficult enough time cut- 
jg up the shares so they can accommodate 
{ their friends. Of course, these craftsmen 
+ not infallible and failures have been 
‘own to come their way, but investors like 
-. Cullman protect themselves by having 
‘nty of money spread around and by being 


Wace. 


in the good graces of all the top manage- 


ments. And being in their good graces 
means sticking with them through thick and 
thin, thus Alfred de Liagre produced John 
van Druten’s The Voice of the Turtle and 
made a fortune for all concerned, including 
Mr. Cullman, but since then he has produced 
two other van Druten plays, The Mermaids 
Singing and The Druid Circle, both failures, 
and Mr. Cullman’s money was among that 
which vanished the morning after the notices 
appeared. But like a good “angel,” when 
Mr. de Liagre announced The Madwoman of 
Chaillot as his next production, Mr. Cullman 
turned up among the list of backers even 
though he must have had serious misgivings 
as to this fantasy’s commercial possibilities, 
but his reward will come not in heaven, but 
here on earth, next season, when he gets a 
nice share in Mr. van Druten’s new play 
Bell, Book and Candle, which might very 
well turn into another box office bonanza. 
In case this record of one commercial success 
out of four casts some doubt in some readers’ 
minds as to the advisability of playing 
“names,” let it immediately be said that Mr. 
Cullman finds it almost as good as the Midas’ 


Echoes from Broadway 
(Continued from page 31) 
touch with investments in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s South Pacific; Cole Porter’s 
Kiss Me, Kate; Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman; Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire; Sidney Kingsley’s Detective 
Story and Joshua Logan’s Mister Roberts. 
While the average man is certainly far 
removed from Mr. Cullman’s favoured posi- 
tion, he has shown a tendency to “get in the 
act” even if it’s only via the ticket window. 
It started early this season when the names 
of Arthur Miller and Elia Kazan brought in 
a $250,000 advance sale to Death of a Sales- 
man, and this name buying reached its peak 
with South Pacific with Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, Mary Martin, Ezio Pinza and 
Joshua Logan catching a half a million cash 
before opening night. This brought as much 
joy to the advance ticket holders as owning 
a piece of the show, for after the favourable 
press appeared, the ducats became worth 
more than their weight in gold. They were 
the envy of all their friends, who would will- 
ingly give them two, three and four times 
their money for the tickets. With such luck, 
is it any wonder then that Miss Liberty, with 
music and lyrics by Irving Berlin, a book by 
Pulitzer Prize winner Robert E. Sherwood, 
and directed by the skillfully commercial 
Moss Hart, came into New York from Phila- 
delphia with an advance sale of $450,000? 
But oh what a rude awakening for all con- 
cerned the morning after! The New York 
critics proved their integrity once and for 
all, for much as they would have liked to 
have bent over backwards for these three 
men, if only for their contributions during 
the war, they called their shots as they saw 
them, and tagged Miss Liberty for the dis- 
appointing and mediocre musical it is. 
Incidentally, the Messrs. Berlin, Sherwood 
and Hart were so sure of their talents that 
they refused any outside financing and put 
up all the money for the show themselves. 
There is not much pleasure in writing 
about mediocrity—no chance for extrava- 
gant over-praising or ruthless knifing—just a 
listing of disappointments that never should 
have been. Apparently Mr. Sherwood has 
always wanted to write a book for a musical, 
and a casual mention of this to Mr. Berlin, 
set his typewriter and Mr. Berlin’s piano 
working on the patriotic Miss Liberty. The 
story that has been knocked out concerns an 
alleged circulation war between two major 
newspapers in 1885, The New York World 
and The New York Herald, centreing around 
France’s gift to America of the Statue of 
Liberty topped off with the bringing over of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi’s model for the statue, 
who turns out to be as phoney as her flower 
girl grandmother known as The Countess or 
The Madwoman of the Paris Bridges as critic 
Brooks Atkinson so aptly tagged her. This 
does not sound like too bad a basic idea for 
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i 
a musical, particularly since Mr. Sherwood i 
has been so successful a man of the theatre | 
with his Road to Rome, The Petrified Forest, » 
Idiot’s Delight, Abe Lincoln in Illinois and ig 
There Shall Be No Night, but somehow, )) 
somewhere, this wealth of knowledge got’ 
kicked around with the chorus line, and the» 
book of Miss Liberty emerges as little more }y 
than something written by a promising } 
amateur, a great disappointment to the large || 
Sherwood following here but quite satisfac-") 
tory to one prominent London visitor, 
Harold Hobson, who found the first act’ 
equal to Britain’s best, Bless The Bride, pro~“G 
bably the only praise the book of Miss) 
Liberty has received. i) 

Like Mr. Hobson, I too found the first act) 
pleasant and not too difficult to take, not) 
having been theatrically raised on America’s} 
mania for speed and pace, and when a Paris) 
lamplighter and flower girl danced to Mr./ 
Berlin’s most contrived and reminiscent), 
“Paris Wakes Up And Smiles,” I could have 
sworn Ivor Novello or Vivian Ellis had been'y 
tampering with Mr. Berlin’s music box.) 
However, Mr. Berlin, while not striking the); 
keys with anything approaching his sensa-jj) 
tional Annie Get Your Gun score, does hit — 
more in stride with “Homework,” “Lets) 
Take An Old-Fashioned Walk” and “Only\) 
For Americans.” And since it is impossible; 
to talk about “Only For Americans” without) 
mentioning Ethel Griffies, let us not delayji 
any longer and say this great favourite oj/5) 
London musicals four decades ago, now! 
making her American musical comedy debut/)) 
swipes everything from everybody and has 
become the unofficial star of Miss Liberty. 


This unexpected change in events must be 
a disappointment to Allyn McLerie anc 
Mary McCarty, two talented and attractive >). 
young musical personalities who recenth 
created a comfortable stir with their delight) 
ful deportment in Where's Charley? anc — 
Small Wonder, respectively, and by Broad. 
way’s Bill of Rights, Miss Liberty shoul); 
ae been the musical torch to acclaim thei!) - 
ame. 


Ballet-wise Miss Liberty is not far behini 
Jerome Robbins’ best, with the “Follow Thi 
Leader Jig” at the Policeman’s Ball boister}i:. 
ously boistering the book-chopped seconi}». 
act, but not sufficiently to blot out the sur) > 
rounding banalities, as does his Mac) 
Sennett Ballet for the equally chopped uj 
High Button Shoes. 


But notwithstanding all this critical dis |) 
appointment, the huge advance sale is keep 
ing the theatre playing to capacity, and Mr 
Berlin has expressed himself as being high! 
pleased with audience reactions and is confi 
dent Miss Liberty will develop into a popula’ 
success, but should time prove him over 
optimistic, he will be out to make a quic’ 
recovery since Mr. Berlin is already workin 
on a score for a new musical next season. © 


a Phenomenal 


Exeeption 
Bayon en Gar sO: HONS 


OME of our leading actors are also 
successful playwrights — Noel Coward, 
wor Novello, Emlyn Williams and Peter 
istinov being outstanding examples. Peter 
Jstinov differs from the others, for though 
je can more than hold his own as an actor, 
je mever writes parts for himself. Of his 
vwn plays, The House of Regrets gave 
a Ne to Max Adrian, Julian Dallas 
Noel Willman; The Banbury Nose 
tarred Ursula Jeans and Roger Livesey; The 
different Shepherd brought Gladys Cooper 
jack to London after the war, and The Man 
) The Raincoat, being featured in the 
rrent Edinburgh Festival, has a dramatic 
bart for Mary Ellis. In all these plays from 
iv Ustinov pen there were parts in which 
e author could have made an effective 
jspearance, but he chooses to score his act- 
eg triumphs in the work of other dramatists. 
Young Ustinov showed signs of becoming 
playwright while still at school, where he 
jas punished for writing dialogue when he 
culd have been concentrating on “prep.” 
e will tell you his school-days proved con- 
lusively that he was good at nothing, so he 
‘cided to go on the stage. After studying 
@der Michel Saint Denis he made _ his 
wndon début at the Players’ only a few 
ghts before the outbreak of the Second 
“orld War, in, curiously enough, a burlesque 
»nologue of his own writing, entitled The 
hop of Limpopoland. The discriminating 
-tience frequenting the Players’ were quick 
sense a newcomer of exceptional ability, 
** Ustinov Senior commenting on his son’s 
“sut, remarked rather disappointedly, “Not 
ven legitimate drama—vaudeville!” 
Later, as a youth of eighteen, in company 
lath Edith Evans, Joyce Grenfell and Walter 
irisham, Ustinov appeared in the two 
iversion revues at Wyndham’s, again using 
's Own material. He found revue a merci- 
ss training ground, but enjoyed the respon- 
pility of holding the stage alone and having 
make people laugh. That first contact 
ith an audience had the same effect upon 
im as raw meat on a tame lion. There was 
sense of glorious enjoyment about it all. 
vhen he began to write more ambitiously 
sd turn out full-length plays which made 
je critics take serious notice, he had no 
tsire to create any of his own réles on the 
ge. As an actor he finds his own writing 
void of interest because there is no mystery 
yout it and it calls for no exploration. He 
‘nnot attack one of his own parts with 
‘riosity and discover subtle facets of 
\aracterisation from clues in the dialogue 


PETER USTINOV 


(Portrait by Vivienne) 


because he knows all about it before he 
starts. He prefers to give his puzzles to 
other artists, though he enjoys directing his 
own plays whenever possible. When actors 
write plays specially for themselves they tend 
to make them theatrically effective rather 
than true to life and on that account Ustinov 
prefers to write plays with no thought of the 
specific artists who will eventually bring 
them to life on the stage. Gladys Cooper 
was quick to appreciate this young author’s 
flair for dialogue when she appeared in The 
Indifferent Shepherd. She remarked that his 
middle-aged people spoke with such life-like 
conviction that it was difficult to imagine 
their lines had been written by a young man 
still in his twenties. 

Few actors of Ustinov’s years have dis- 
played such remarkable versatility. The 
cunning Chief of Police in Crime and Punish- 
ment, the sadistic schoolmaster in Frenzy 
and the tough, gum-chewing American ser- 
geant in Love in Albania, now running at 
the St. James’s, are three memorable 
examples of masterly characterisation. Nor 
should it be forgotten that he directed the 
film of Private Angelo, in which he plays the 
leading part. That an actor of his gifts 
should refrain from appearing in his own 
plays is a source of constant wonder and 
makes him a phenomenal exception in 
theatrical records. 

Ustinov has other surprises in store. 
While almost every actor in the profession 
wants to play in the West End from January 
to December, he prefers playing in the pro- 
vinces. After recent tours in Frenz zy and 


Love in Albania, he has come to the con- 
clusion that the custom of trying-out plays 
in the country before bringing them to 
London is ridiculous. He was conscious of a 
kenner audience reaction out of Town and 
of the necessity of having to play certain 
comedy scenes along broader lines in the 
West End to be sure of playgoers getting 
the point. 

London audiences, in Ustinov’s opinion, 
are spoilt by far too wide a choice of plays. 
They are blasé and lack that zest for the 
theatre which one discovers, especially in 
towns like Liverpool and Birmingham, where 
a distinguished permanent repertory com- 
pany has done so much to educate playgoers. 
There is a willing suspension of disbelief 
about their visit to the theatre which makes 
it a joy to play to them. Putting up no 
barriers of reserve or scepticism, they are 
easy to electrify and both actors and 
audience are exhilarated at every perfor- 
mance. 

Normally about forty theatres are operat- 
ing in Central London. Many provincial 
cities possess only one. Thus the visit of a 
theatrical company becomes something of an 
event. The townsfolk are flattered by the 
appearance of a great artist, and as two or 
three years may pass before a_ return 
engagement becomes possible, they lose no 
time in visiting the theatre, anxious to enjoy 
the fare brought for their entertainment. 
Ustinov detected no signs of fan hysteria on 
his provincial progress. On the contrary, he 
was more than impressed by the discriminat- 
ing and intelligent audience reaction, both in 
the auditorium and at the stage door. He 
was deeply moved at Blackpool by a young 
woman who asked to see him in his dressing 
room. When her request was granted she 
made it evident that she was no autograph 
fiend, but had been chosen as the mouthpiece 
for ten office colleagues to thank Ustinov for 
be efforts in keeping the English language 
alive. 

Those Blackpool girls warmed Ustinov’s 
heart, making it clear that they went to the 
theatre to listen. He is always hoping to do 
something about improving the listening 
capacity of English audiences, feeling they 
are still too plot-conscious and too easily 
taken in by old theatrical clichés. They 
want their eyes fed all the time, while French 


and American audiences willingly allow)! 
themes to take the place of story-telling in) = 
the theatre. | When composers ran out of |} 
tunes they turned to dissonance to keep their i 
listeners awake. Ustinov wants to encourage © 
dramatists to attempt the same thing in their acl 
sphere, but it is a hard thing in the English 1: 
theatre where audiences are sentimental and } 
so faithful to their long established stars and [p 
traditions. | He wants to save the theatre Is 
from that deafening,  indiscriminating i) 
applause which shatters the dome of the |) 
Albert Hall every night during the summer 
season of the “Proms.” 


Malvern in 1949 Contd.) H 
and seek out the innkeeper the following ih) 
evening. The astute publican, played with 
straight vigour by Maitland Moss, agrees to 2 
sell them the baby boy for £1,000. This) 
makes £2,000 in two days which in 1865 |§ 
must have been a lot of money. 

The old people bring up the child, a 
second Richard Tressingham, and in 1885} 
he meets his half-sister and the two young jj 
people become engaged to be married. It : 
is a slow process discovering the relation- )) 
ship. The old lady dies of heart failure. 
The boy goes mad and shoots himself. 

This old-fashioned story has the fatal 
fault of slowness. It is always, except in 
the Inn scene, behind the imagination of the } 
audience instead of ahead of it. 

Ernest Thesiger’s acting compels accept- > 
ance of the character of Charles Tressing- |} 
ham, a charming old gentleman, and Harold 4); 
Young gives a finished performance as the } 
ancient retainer. There is a delightful little 
scene where the old gentleman tries to dispel ) 
his sense of bereavement by reading David 
Copperfield to his butler. 4 

Douglas Wells presents a fine upstanding © 
yeoman and Denholm Elliott as young |)» 
Richard is charming in quiet moments, but 1 
the final tragedy is beyond his present com-)\ 
pass—indeed, as written, it may be beyond 
all human compass. Victorians in the 
audience enjoyed this play. 

Every generation has its Joseph play, and = 
loves it. It is usually called Joseph and his 
Brethren. Charles Jeremiah Wells published 
one in verse in 1824. Swinburne liked this 


so much he republished it to the admiration 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


DRAMATIC ART AND 
Inclusive Courses to 


STAGE TRAINING. 
meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- | 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all furtherinformation from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 


Telephones: 
The Autumn Term commences 19th Sept. 1949. 


<The Goethe Year” 
in 
Germany 


by 
ALFRED H. UNGER 


[ ERMANY, though divided into East and 

West with all the resulting political 
/ consequences, is recovering rapidly from her 
\ war scars, and the theatre, especially in the 
| Western Zones, bears witness to the recovery 
|of much of the cultural (especially humanist) 
een which was lost during the Nazi 

regime. 

The German audiences of 1948/49 have 
/ seen many plays which were forbidden dur- 
ling the Nazi period and some _ whose 
ist tendencies had been distorted by 
| Nazi producers. 

The year 1949, moreover, has a special 
|significance for every lover of literature and 
}the theatre: Germany’s greatest poet, Johann 
/ Wolfgang von Goethe, was born 200 years 
ago, and everyone in Germany who reads 
}the papers or listens to the wireless, or visits 
|the theatre, is being constantly reminded of 
lthe fact. During the month of August this 
jaRniversary even overshadowed the political 
‘controversies arising from the election cam- 
maign for the first post-war West German 
arliament, and a miracle of unification of a 
gation (or what is left of it) was achieved, 
rvhen on the 28th August, in American 
ccupied Frankfurt-on-Main, where Goethe 
was born, all parties, inclusive of Com- 
inists, paid homage to the memory of 
MGermany’s greatest son. Also in Weimar, 
ywhere he died, a laurel wreath was laid on 
his tomb, and church bells were rung 
‘throughout Germany. 
| The ardour with which the bi-centenary is 
being celebrated in every German town and 
Willage has, of course, its psychological 
simplications, the foremost being, undoubt- 
edly, the wish to escape the horrors of war 
and defeat. It is, therefore, not without 
jsignificance that the year 1949 has been 
acclaimed in Germany as “The Goethe 
Year,” taking for granted that one cannot 
ave too much of a good thing. Havener 
rich Kastner, of Emil and the Detectives 
fame, recently remarked: “It takes a whole 
life to know Goethe thoroughly—but a year 
{8 too much.” 

The German theatre, needless to say, has 
seized upon this occasion. There is hardly 
mne German town which has not had its own 
roduction of one or the other of Goethe’s 
lolays, and the competition among the towns 
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A scene from the Goethe’s 


Cologne production of 
Ur-Faust, with Irmgard Forst as Gretchen. 


(Picture by Peter Fischer, Cologne) 


to out-Goethe their rivals inspired some out- 
standing performances. In order not to clash 
with the choice of plays and to avoid pro- 
ductions of the same play within a small 
radius, the leading producers of a number 
of towns in the Rhine-Ruhr area designed a 
plan of campaign and agreed upon the plays 
to be produced in their respective towns. This 
plan is giving the inhabitants of these towns 
a chance of seeing a great many excellent 
productions of Goethe plays within the 
“Goethe Year.” 

Diisseldorf, for instance, concentrated on 
Faust and Torquato Tasso, Cologne on 
Iphigenie and Ur-Faust, Gelsenkirchen on 
Goetz von Berlichingen, and so on. 

In Cologne, the three leading theatres, 
owned and supported by the community, are 
competently headed by General Intendant 
Herbert Maisch, a remarkable personality, 
who has a reputation both as_ theatre 
producer and film director. 


With the production Ur-Faust, Goethe’s 
first and fragmentary version of Faust, he 
opened the series of Goethe performances 
in Germany on the eve of the “Goethe Year” 
last autumn. It is always an undertaking to 
perform this rarely produced fragment; but 


Gustaf Griindgens as Mephistopheles 

Flickenschild as Marthe in Griindgens’ 
Faust at Diisseldorf. 

(Photo by Liselotte Strelow, Diisseldorf) 


and Elisabeth 
production of 


A scene from Friedrich Siems’ production of Goethe’s 4 


Iphigenie at Cologne. 
(Picture by Peter Fischer, Cologne) 


Maisch’s impressive direction and masterful 
interpretation of the incoherent and some- 
how dubious scenes of this play, made the 
evening a most profitable experience. The 
clever combination of medieval atmosphere 
and modern stagecraft (see picture) lingers in 
one’s mind, as does Irmgard Foerst’s uncon- 
ventional, dark-haired, passionate Gretchen. 

Cologne’s other Goethe performance has 
been Iphigenie. In this play, as the reader 
may remember, Goethe remoulded and 
“modernised” the story of the classical 
drama by Euripides, replacing the arbitrary 
will of the gods by the actions and the free 
will of the human being. The ethos of 
reason and charity is set against, and con- 
quers, barbarism in this play. This lyrical 
drama, written in the spirit of humanism, 
was produced on classical lines (see picture). 


The director, Freidrich Siems, one of 
Maisch’s able lieutenants, to whose Shake- 
speare productions I hope to refer on 


another occasion, has been justly praised for 
his achievement by press and audiences alike. 

By way of contrast, mention should be 
made of another of Herbert Maisch’s pro- 
ductions, a play which was written at about 


the same time as Goethe’s Iphigenie by that 
other great German writer, Friedrich Schiller, 
and which Maisch found appropriate for 
production during the “Goethe Year,” wittily 
announcing it as “Schiller’s Robbers, not by 
Goethe.” This revolutionary play has been 
directed by Maisch himself in a revolutionary 
way—the stage devoid of any decorations or 
sets, with walls, floor and ceiling receding 
towards the back of the stage (like a camera), 
on which a magic lantern projects the image 
of gallows and heaps of sculls in black and 
white, and other abstract images correspond- 
ing to the plot of the scenes. Theatre fans 
in this country would be interested to see 
this extraordinary and most imaginative pro- 
duction, which was achieved with the 
minimum of costs. 

This year we have the opportunity of 
welcoming the most outstanding figure of the 
German theatre, General Intendant Gustaf 
Griindgens, who will appear with his Diissel- 
dorf company during the Edinburgh Festival. 
Of his two contributions to the “Goethe 
Year” (productions of Faust and Torquato 
Tasso) he is presenting Faust in Edinburgh. 
Readers of Theatre World may recall the 


The New Era Academy of Drama & Musie 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE W.1 (Lendon) Ltd. Telephone Langham 1320 


Patrons Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0O., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; Augustus John, O.M.; 
Maude Salisbury; Flora Robson; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., Hon.LL.D.; Claire Luce; D.G.E. Hall, M.A.,D.Litt. 


Classes include Stage Technique, Make-up, Management 
and Production, 1, 2, 3, Act Plays, Poetry Reading, 
Theatre Knowledge, Voice Production, Theatrecraft, Film | 
Technique, and other allied subjects. 
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FULL STAGE TRAINING COURSE 


Also private lessons in Stage Technique, Voice Production 
etc. by arrangement. i 

Next Term Commences on Monday 19th Sept 1949 
For details apply to the Secretary. 


article “Theatre Renaissance in the British 

Zone” in the November issue of last year, 
in which Gustaf Griindgens was singled out 

as the most talked-of personality of the 

German theatre, an artist who has won a 
reputation as actor, director, producer and 
film star alike, only comparable to our own 

Sir Laurence Olivier. 
_ Griindgens’ production of Faust in particu- 
lar, as presented in Diisseldorf’s Opera House 
with its revolving stage (22 scenes), caused 
quite a stir among the audience and one 
wonders whether its presentation will be 
adequate in Edinburgh, where the theatre 
|lacks the same technical facilities. The 
Disseldorf production was a feast for eyes 
and ears alike. Griindgens succeeded where 
many a producer failed: in interpreting not 
only the theatrical story, but also Goethe’s 
immortal verse, the philosophical meaning of 
which he clearly understood. Among the 
ihuge cast were many remarkable perfor- 
jmances, but Griindgens as Mephistopheles 
cutshone them all. He gave Satan quite 
modern features—a snob of superior irony, 
2 cool, calculating intellectual. His perfor- 
imance so dominated the evening that the 
play could easily have been called Mephis- 
‘topheles instead of Faust. 

A feature which struck the foreign visitor 
at the end of the performance should not be 
sieft unmentioned. When the final curtain 
icame down the audience was not given a 
lehance of showing its gratitude to the per- 
(formers. There was no applause. This 
nusual gesture expresses how seriously the 
German audiences take the greatest work of 
heir greatest poet. There was, however, 
temple opportunity for applause after each 


As for Griindgens’ production of Torquato 
asso, a production of equal merit, there is. 
unfortunately, only room here for a brief 
reention. Tasso, a play in which Goethe 
iramatised a conflict of his inner self: a 
oet’s (the Renaissance poet, Tasso) waver- 
ing between dream and reality ... the 
onflicting ideas of individual freedom and 
self-discipline, is still one of the most fascin- 
ating plays of the German stage and its 
jheme has hardly lost its significance. 
stiindgens, who directed the play himself, 
\gave a passionate performance of Tasso with 
ill his uninhibited forcefulness. 

It may interest readers to know that 
briindgens is to produce a German version 
*£ Terence Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy in 
Diisseldorf in October of this year. He will 
‘iimself play the part of Sir Robert Morton. 
| This article should not be concluded with- 
‘jut mentioning that not all the productions 
'\£ Goethe plays in Germany are of the same 
iigh standard as those referred to above. In 
me case of quite a number of them one has 
9 take the will for the deed! But they are 
1 presented with gusto and an over-riding 
vense of serving a good cause, 


ict, and it was given with great enthusiasm. - 


New Shows of the Month (Contd. 


the place of the specified objects and it seems 
that Faust endeavours to rouse himself from 
the same mood of melancholy stupor which 
Keats so beautifully describes. No lust for 
power or anything else impels him. Bored, 
he drifts into contact with the nether world. 
Yet Richard Ainley’s Faust, musical, benign- 
ant, rather tired, seems to endure with 
gallant bearing the adverse odds. Mephisto- 
pheles is the active agent in the tragedy and 
as much as it owes to him so much the 
present production owes to Antony Eustrel, 
whose frequent appearances and persuasive 
powers to keep attention willing and awake. 
Margaret’s homely innocence and genuine 
affection are well presented by Olive Gregg, 
who is particularly moving in the repentant 
scene. A very good comedy performance 
comes from Paula Sabina as Martha. The 
costumes, a very satisfying feature in this 
production, have been supervised by Joseph 
Carl. H.G.M. 


“The Schoolmistress ” 


W HY is it that a Pinero farce of the ’80s, 
despite its asides and flowery dialogue, 
revives with a zest and appeal which 
provides the Arts Theatre audience with its 
most amusing evening for a long time? 

The answer is in its play craftsmanship— 
how well Pinero knew his business. He had 
little to say on life; he had less to learn on 
stagecraft. In this farce he keeps the stage 
alive and moving, and with people of quite 
credible characterisation. 

How many of our contemporary farces 
will bear revival in 2,000? 

The Arts players have a good time with 
their period chances, and John Fernald has 
given the farce a brisk production. 

Nigel Patrick and Philip Stainton lead the 
males with two choice pieces of acting; Joan 
Harben and Julia Flaxman do the same for 
the ladies; and a good time is eke fl all. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 


her and she inspires a rarely encountered 
loyalty. 

On the radio, to which he will return in 
the near future as P.C. 49, Brian Reece has a 
listening public of twelve million. On the 
stage he wants to appear in both revue and 
farce when he gets to the point of having 
to consider a successor to Count Victor. It 
will be a long time before he is thought of 
for a serious part again, but he hopes he has 
not played his last one, as he still cannot 
make up his mind about which is the greater 
thrill for an actor—to hear the terrific laugh 
following a bright quip or the deathly hush 
greeting an intensely dramatic moment. Both 
are equally exciting to the artist and he 
would like a fair share of both parts. “Rep” 
has proved that he can play the two, 


Malvern in 1949 Conid, 
of Rossetti. Just before the 1914-18 War, a 
play with the same name had a tong run 
at His Majesty’s. The story being Eastern 
and episodic—two things the public likes— 
requires a succession of colourful scenes, 
Now comes Gordon Daviot with The Stars 
Bow Down, perhaps the most popular play 
of the Festival. The English, in their 
prosaic, cool and cloudy Northern isle, have 
always fallen for this sort of thing, as such 
past successes as Kismet and Chu Chin 
Chow testify. The fashion of debunking is 
going out. Joseph is not here debunked but 
lowered from greatness by Miss Daviot and 
this work is furthered by Dermot Walsh, 
who plays Joseph so as to be always recog- 
nisably Dermot Walsh, the film actor. In 
consequence Joseph appears a modern young 
man and, although his name is spelt Yusef, a 
Western one. Inevitably, the supporting 
company appear to be in fancy dress. He 
said he dreamt, but did he? He seemed not 
to be a dreamer, but a man of sharp, wide- 
awake, practical ability. 

Holding the view that the Old Testament 
writers were inept, Miss Daviot, coming too 
late for their instruction, sets about improv- 
ing and titivating their work for her own 
generation. The success story is told with 
facetious, feminine levity. None of the nine 
episodes are developed to a pitch of inten- 
sity. The attempted seduction by Madame 
Potiphar is such a light affair that Joseph 
appears understandably to have forgotten it 
when he confronts Potiphar a few minutes 
after. 

Joseph in prison is made to express loss 
of faith in Jehovah, and it is questionable 
whether such a departure from ancient lore 
is to be condoned. 

The settings by John Russell delight the 
fancy but none of them stirs the imagination. 

Potiphar, unsuspicious, unsubtle, faithful 
and good-humoured is agreeably and rather 
impressively portrayed by John Longden. 

Divine Pharoah is always seen at close 
quarters. We are made his intimates. He 
makes no pretence to be anything but an 


ordinary old gentleman; Harold Young gives 
a complete character on these lines, remark- 
ably real. 

In Ishmael we get a picturesque and forth- “J 
right figure of desert nobility by Kenneth 7 
Mackintosh. 


The High Priest of Ra, with a name like 
arthritis, whose malevolence is monotonously % 


foiled, is effectively portrayed by Denis 
Cannan. 

Denis Cannan is the author of Max, the 
most promising, interesting and original play 
of the Festival. The theme is one that should 
be much in our minds, the story is exciting 


and the characters are fully drawn and jf 


readily gain complete acceptance. The scene 
is the apartment of an ageing physicist in 
what might be Berlin on a winter’s night in 
the second year after the defeat of Germany. 
Dr. Selder and his wife live hardly on the 


upper floor of their house, having let the 7% 


ground floor to students, and we live with 
them in their dingy flat. Mrs. Selder, a hard, 
proud woman of the Junker class, fanatic- 
ally cherishes an ideal of her only son, Max, 
killed in the war. They receive an unex- 


pected visitor, an Englishman, John Challis, ji) 


who is able to give them an account of their 
son’s death and who delivers to them Max’s © 
wallet, the contents of which he has exam- 
ined. As they divine, it was John Challis 
who killed Max. 
of war, but in circumstances which gave time 
for afterthoughts, regret for the pity of it 
and brooding speculation upon the history § 
and character of the young German whose > 


life Fortune had forfeited instead of his own. Ww 


John Challis begins to identify himself with © 
Max. The kindly, liberal-minded Dr. Selder ° 


-is tolerant and sympathetic—he knows the / 


dark secret of Max’s character—but Mrs. 
Selder is implacable and vindictive. 
of the young men downstairs are members 


of an underground movement working for >) 


the revival of some form of Nazism and into | 
their hands she delivers the ‘slayer of her 
son. Daphne Heard gives a faithful and 
sincere portrayal of this Teutonic Mrs, * 


(Continued on page facing) 
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The Flower that Bloom in the Pimms Tra-la 
Why this morsel of greenery floating in the Pimm’s, 
darling ? Somebody did tell me, but it’s like pearls 
off a duck’s back, if that’s what I mean. Oh, I know! 
It’s borage and makes Pimm’s even more refresh- 
ing. But then I’d lost interest in botany before I 
discovered the most heavenly drink on earth. 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, hard-to-get 
liqueurs from France and Holland and, of course, a certain . 
something. 


You add bottled lemonade and ice, top with 
borage, and you have 


PIMM'S No. ties” 
° drink on earth. 


It was done in the course © 


Some © 


Steerforth. As Chaliis, acting under his 
obsession, follows up the clues to establish 
the fuller realisation he seeks of his mystic 
link with the dead man, we discover that 
Steerforth would have appeared a shining 
angel compared to Max, who seemed to live 
for debauchery. Dr. Selder knew _ this, 
having had to pay the bills, but he had suc- 
ceeded in hiding the knowledge from his 
wife. In the denouement Mrs. Selder is 
robbed of her illusions but Challis’ obsession 
still persists. | John Roberts plays Challis 
with a sure hold and a clever control of the 
different moods of the character. All the 
characters have depth and offer scope to the 
-actors. Ernest Jay fully realises the part of 
| Dr. Selder and always has the belief of the 
jaudience. Alec Gunn plays with legitimate 
force and occasional menace the strong part 
(of Carl, an active member of the under- 
/ ground. Some of his phrases strike like 
i; physical blows. A lively presentation of a 
jmore moderate and generous outlook comes 
from Kenneth Mackintosh. Jane Aird’s 
forthright and incisive playing of the part 
}of Max’s female companion in vice is an 
admirable performance. 

_ There is a tendency to drop from drama 
(io philosophic discussion and even moral 
(reflection, but it is always intelligible and 
unprentious. Production by Matthew For- 
jsyth calls for much praise. 


Reviews of Miss Julie (Lyric, Hammer- 
mmith), Roundabout (Saville), The Return of 
‘eter Grimm (Aldwych), Nuts in May 
Porch) and Tobacco Road (Embassy) are 
unavoidably held over. 


A Play for Christmas 


THE LEGEND OF BABOUSHKA 


A Russian Nativity Play in Two Acts 
By S. F. Cotton 2s. net 
This popular play has been enlarged to 
take in more speaking and miming parts. 
It is adaptable to a small stage or toa 
larger spectacular performance. 


Copies are sent on approval 


|H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON WCI 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


HE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
mttenham Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH 
PICTURE 


The 22nd annual general meeting of the 
Associated British Picture Corporation Ltd., 
was held on 4th August in London, Sir Philip 
Warter, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 


The trading profit amounts for the year 
to 31st March 1949 to £2,038,762, compared 
with £2,026,110 for the previous year. This 
slight increase results from increased revenue 
from the group’s cinemas after providing for 
production losses. After providing a total 
distribution of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock, compared with 224 per cent. for the 
previous year, and transferring £100,000 to 
general reserve, the balance carried forward 
is £157,620. 


The results of the group’s cinemas show 
an improvement over the previous year, 
when business was adversely affected by the 
exceptionally fine summer of 1947. The 
supply of product during the year under 
review from both British and American 
sources was in the main of satisfactory 
quality, and this is reflected in the improved 
attendances and takings. 


A comprehensive survey of all aspects of 
the cost of cinema operation has been carried 
through during the year, as a result of which 
economies have been introduced which will 
help towards meeting the substantial increase 
in operating expenses. 


No less than £7,376,944 entertainments 
duty was paid on gross takings of £19,675,739 
and once again I must stress the serious 
position into which the industry is drifting 
owing to this excessive burden. 


It must be assumed that the trend of 
theatre earnings will be downwards. Much 
will depend on the results of the production 
side of our business and the box office 
quality of other British films we must exhibit 
to fulfil the requirements of the Cinemato- 
graph Films Act. 


The report was adopted. 


Amateur Stage 


Notes and Topics 


BRECAUSE yet another aspect of the pro- 

fessional v. amateur tangle is involved, 
the remarks of Mr. Felix Aylmer, president 
of British Actors’ Equity Association, in 
August, deserve attention. On the subject of 
television, he reported to members that to 
economise on this service the B.B.C. now 
proposed to show plays performed by 
amateurs. 

“It appears that when national entertain- 
ment is in question there is not enough 
money available to employ professionals. If 
our countrymen are willing to face the shame 
of this confession we can hardly be expected 
to make matters easy for them, more parti- 
cularly since American experience suggests 
that the competition of this novel device will 
—at least temporarily—create unemployment 
in other fields of entertainment.” 

An official of the B.B.C. stated in reply 
that the possibility of an occasional trans- 
mission by television by amateur companies 
was now being discussed with Equity. Such 
companies, he said, had often proved a train- 


Cte for all Theatres. West Court Private 
Hotel, 27 Nevern Square, S.W.5. Quiet position 
one minute Earls Court Station (10 minutes run to West 
End). B. & b., 12/6.—Phone: FRObisher 6492. 

XPERIENCED Acting Members required by amateur 

repertory playing London, Home Counties, includ- 
ing town halls. Travelling expenses paid. Rehearsals 
Central London. Also actors previously piayed Labur- 
num Grove.—Box No. 361. 

OR SALE.—Original London Theatre Souvenirs, 

dates from 1892 to 1909, including ‘“‘Good Old 
Gaiety,’ also books ‘“‘ Elizabethan Playhouse,’’ rare 
copies, limited number only printed, type destroyed.— 
Reply: Box 362. 

OR SALE.—36 copies Ballet, June 1946-July 1949, 

complete. Perfect. Offers.—Coyne, 34 Great Lime 
Road, Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. A 

OR SALE.—Theatre World complete years 1935/38 

inclusive, 1945/48 inclusive and 1944 (exc. Feb.).— 
Offers to: Knight, 2 Green Lane, Formby. 


OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, W.11.—Full Stage 

Training. Stanislavsky Method. Day and Evening 
Classes. Auditions now for Autumn Term. 3 Scholar- 
ship Grants for Men Students,—Apply Secretary: 26 
Groom Place, London, S.W.1. SLOane 1040. 


NTERESTING Catalogue of Theatrical Literature & 
Ephemera (over 1,000 items), 6d. post free.—Thule 
Theatre Gallery, 11 St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 
LAY PICTORIAL (bound 15 Vols.), Nos. 1-99. 
Theatre World (loose copies), 1942-1947.—BM/PLB 
49. W.C.1. 
RODUCER, professional, open for engagements. 


Specially interested in Amateur Productions.—Box 
No. 360. 


CENERY of every description for hire. Cloths, 
Flats, Draperies, Full Sets, Staircases, Rostrums, 
etc.—Star Scenic Studios, 78 Elms Road, London, 


S.W.4. Telephone: MACaulay 3990. 


~{PEECH STUDIO.—Students 

tions in specch and drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions.—Apply: 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, London, 
S.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating: Consult Isabel 

Bereton, specialist in typewriting for the Author, 
Playwright, and Scenario Writer.—91 Priory Road, West 
Hampstead, London, N.W.6. 


coached for examina- 


ing ground for professional artists. 

It is true that innumerable professionals 
have graduated from the amateur stage, but 
here and now, in a planned state boasting of 
full employment, a first consideration must 
be the economic welfare of the artist. Many, 
many amateurs will sympathise with Mr. 
Aylmer when he questions whether the 
money might not be available if swollen 
bureaucratic staffs were reduced. 

* * * 


Because the dates of the annual conference 
of the National Operatic and Dramatic 
Association, 29th September to 2nd October, 
at Blackpool, coincide with the autumn 
illuminations, intending delegates should 
reserve their accommodation at once. 

* * * 


When the Song of Norway eventually 
reaches the amateur stage, we shali have a 
very suitable and colourful vehicle. The 
professional version will stand some simpli- 
fication, but Messrs. Chappell & Co. can be 
relied on to put it in very good shape for 
amateurs. This summer revival at the Palace 
Theatre has been a timely reminder. 

* * * 


Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E.1, | 
are organising two lectures on producing 
and speaking verse plays. At each Mr. 
Martin Browne will give a demonstration 


rehearsal of scenes from both classical and |) 


modern verse plays, covering broadly :— 

1. What the poet sets out to do. 

Purpose of using verse. 

Effect on style of play. 

Effect on characterisation. 

Speaking of verse for the stage. 

Influence of verse on actor’s movement. | 

How to plan the production of a verse 4 
play. 

Discussion and rehearsal of scenes from, 7 

say, The Family Reunion (Eliot) or A 

Phoenix Too Frequent (Fry) and scenes 

from Shakespeare. 

Attendance at these lectures on Saturdays 

10th and 17th September should be an 

admirable preparation for appreciation of 

the Festival of Poetic Drama, from Greek 

to Modern, which will follow at Toynbee 

Hall on the first Saturday in October. 


re 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Mother to Solomon, by David Monger. 

The Leaning Shepherdess, by William Dinner 
and William Morum. 

Young Chippie, by Lewis G. Wallace. 

Michael, by Miles Malleson. 

Strange Parallel, by Howard Agg. 

The Cat and the Cream, by William Dinner 
and William Morum. 

A Christmas Carol, by Kenelm Foss. 


All of above one-act plays, price 1/6, from |)) 


Samuel French Ltd. 
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ape BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
College Chambers, 

Birmingham, 1. 

Established 1936. MIDIland 6062. 
AUDITIONS now being arranged for the 

September Term. 
1. COURSE of TRAINING for TEACHERS 
of SPEECH and DRAMA. 
2. COURSE of TRAINING for the STAGE. 
SYLLABUS 
information from the SECRETARY. 


Queen’s Paradise Street, 


and all 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


“DEANE” PLAYS 
DARK RETURN 5m. 3w. 
FOR DEAR LIFE 4m. 3w. 
THIS BLESSED PLOT 5m. 5w. 
MISS BLACK SHEEP 2m. 10w. 
THE STORY OF MADELEINE 
SMITH 4m. 5w. 


All Full Length. Plays sent on Approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCi1 


GUIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE 


Evening and 
Week-end Classes 


We shall be glad to help you in whatever branch 
of the Theatre you are most interested. 


Voice Production ACTING 
Microphone SINGING Voice 
Technique Recording 
Individual attention given. 


STUDIO THEATRE GUIGNARD STUDIO 
A new. magazine THEATRE SOCIETY 
Wanted ! 
Price 9d. Acting Members 


Movement 


All enquiries 


10 MONMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, W2 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex 


Patrons { Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Sereen 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


TUDOR ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic Art and 
Dancing. Comprehensive Training for Girls from 10 


to 18 years in all branches of Drama and Stage Tech- 
nique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. 
All recognized Exams. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 


Sound Education. 


Phone: 495 


A 1 Re 


available to 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
include two important 
releases : 


BORN YESTERDAY by Garson Kanin 
The recent big Comedy hit. 6m 4f (& 5 non-speaking 
m parts) 1 set 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS by Roland 
Pertwee — ‘‘ Excellent theatre and abounds in rich 
material’, —THE SCOTSMAN. 3m 5f 1 set. 

Other Big Successes also available include :— 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Comedy) 11m 3f 1 set. 
PINK STRING & SEALING WAX (Comedy) 4m 5f 1 set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Thriller) 1m 6f 1 set 

ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON, W1 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


Director: 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 
musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


The 1949 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD om. Bi 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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